




















Youth 


OUTH is not a time of life; it is a state of 
mind. It is not a matter of ripe cheeks, 
red lips and supple knees; it is a temper 
of the will, a quality of the imagination, 
a vigor of the emotions. It is the fresh¬ 
ness of the deep springs of life. Youth means a tem¬ 
peramental predominance of courage over timidity, of 
the appetite for adventure over the love of ease. 
This often exists in a man of fifty more than in a boy of 
twenty. Nobody grows old by merely living a num¬ 
ber of years. People grow old only by deserting 
their ideals. Years wrinkle the skin ; but to give up 
your enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, 
self-distrust, fear and despair, these are the long, long 
years that bow the heart and turn the greening spirit 
back to dust. Whether sixty or sixteen, there is in 
every human being’s heart the lure of wonder, the 
sweet amazement at the stars, and at starlike things 
and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of events, the 
unfailing childlike appetite for what next, and the joy 
of the game of living. You are as young as your faith, 
as old as your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, 
as old as your fear; as young as your hope, as old as 
your despair. In the central place of your heart is an 
evergreen tree; its name is Love. So long as it flour¬ 
ishes you are young. When it dies you are old. In 
the central place of your heart is a wireless station. 
So long as it receives messages of beauty, hope, cheer, 
grandeur, courage and power from God and your 
fellowman, so long are you young. 
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Helped Build Green Island Shop 

'his Done, Joseph R. Dupius Joined the Car Department’s Forces and On May /, 
1915, When He Was Pensioned, Completed Forty-three Years of Service 


T O most of us who are privileged to visit the 
Car shop at Green Island, the great brick 
building, a partial view of which was used 
as a cover study on The Bulletin for February 1, 
1925, is looked upon as a landmark that harks 
back to a day before we 
were born, in which im¬ 
pression we are quite cor- - 

rect. Hut to one of our 
fellow workers, though 
now numbered among our 
retired veterans, the 
building has a different 
meaning for its erection 
marked the beginning of 
his work with the Com¬ 
pany and for forty-three 
years thereafter he was 
continuously in its serv¬ 
ice. Those years he now 
regards with a sense of 
satisfaction for he liked 
his work and his record, 
aB a consequence, is one 
of which any man might 
be proud. 

Joseph R. Dupius of 
No. 109 Lancaster street, 

Cohoes, N. Y., is the one 
of whom we speak. He 
is a native of Canada, 
having been born at 
Napierville, August 23, 

1847, fourth oldest in a JOSEPH R. 

family of fourteen chil¬ 
dren of the late Hubert Dupius, a blacksmith, 
who was serving his apprenticeship in 1837, when 
the strife between Upper and Lower Canada was 
at its height. Instead of turning to his father’s 
trade, the son, however, seemed to acquire a dis¬ 



like for it and showed a preference for carpentry. 

While he was yet a young man, the family 
moved to llenryville, a short distance from 
Napierville, where for a time he was employed 
in a store conducted by one of his brothers. Then 
he took up carpentry. 
In 1805 he visited Co¬ 
hoes and then returned in 
May, 1806, to work on the 
construction of the Har¬ 
mony mills Nos. 2 and 3. 
It was while he was so 
employed that the great 
mastadon, which has 
since been restored to its 
pre-liistoric likeness and 
is now on exhibition in 
the museum in the New 
York State Education 
building in Albany, was 
found at the bottom of a 
pit near the base of the 
falls in the Hudson river. 

Next he was engaged 
in house building in New 
York City, where he re¬ 
mained for nearly two 
years. An ■ accident in 
which lie had the misfor¬ 
tune to cut his left hand 
through the palm then 
compelled him to return 
home and for an entire 
DUPIUS summer he was unable to 

; follow his trade, but in 
the fall waq employed in the building of the 
Quaekenbusli store in Cohoes. 

He began his railroad career with the New 
York Central at its West Albany shops at a time 
when the link and pin equipment was being dis- 
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carded in favor of the more modern coupler. 
Three years later, in April or May, 1872, lie en¬ 
tered the employ of our Company at Green Island. 
The roundhouse had then keen comp.eted and the 
walls of the machine shop had been laid but the 
interior work was yet unfinished, and it was to 
this task that he was assigned with other car¬ 
penters. The present structure is the result of 
the union of two buildings of sim lar design, be¬ 
tween which was located the master mechanic’s 
office. 

The building now ready for occupancy, he 
joined the car repair forces and at var.otis times 
assisted in the building of the o ld type of wooden 
pilot so picturesque as a part of the equipment 
of the locomot ves then in use. lie remained at 
the Green Island shop, working in one capacity 
or another as a carpenter, until about three years 
before his retirement, May 1, 1915, when lie was 
transferred to the Colonie shops as a car inspec¬ 
tor. On different occasions he was offered a fore- 
manship but as he never aspired to such a position 
he declined each proffer. 

Although always employed at what is generally 
termed “ hard work,” he is today, despite the fact 
that he is in his eightieth year, a marvel of 
agility. His memory is g od, his eyesight good, 
and in all else he is an exception for one of his 
age. A mark of his tendency to be exact and 
precise is to be found in various records that he 
has kept for many years and the great pride he 
takes in their accuracy. These cover incidents 
connected with his work with the Company and 
his fam ly liisto~y in particular. A perusal of 
the former shows that, during his forty-three 
years of service, he came directly or indirectly 
under the supervision of the following officers: 
W. B. Gage, R. C. Blackall, J. L. Cory, W. Hick¬ 
man, J. II. Manning, G. S. Edmonds, W. Malt- 
haner, and J. H. Stranaiian, who was master 
mechanic on the Saratoga and Champlain divi¬ 
sions at the time he went on the retired list. 

Thrifty practices have always been his pet 
hobby. As a consequence, he has never paid rent 
for more than three or four months. Soon after 
beginning work at the Green Island shop he ac¬ 
quired a lot at No. 58 Arch street, in that vil¬ 
lage, and there began the erection of a home, 
adding a little to the structure each morning be¬ 
fore he went to the shop, and still more in the 
evening until the house, a bungalow type, was 
completed. When one or two rooms had been 
finished sufficiently to afford comfortable protec¬ 
tion, he moved into these and occupied them while 
he was completing the rest of the building. 

He built and paid for his home and maintained 


a fain ly on his earnings of $1.90 a day. It is 
still in his possess on. He has installed one im- 
pr veiuent and am ther as he could and, although 
he occupied it for fifty years, it is fully modern 
in every respect. Since moving to Cohoes, where 
lie purchased am ther home, he has rented the 
Green Island property thus adding to his income 
at a time when he needs it most. 

He has been twice married and is the father of 
eight children, five of whom are living. Ilis first 
wife, Marie Maillouse, whom he married in 1870 
at Henryv lit, Canada, died twenty-eight years 
later. Then m September 26, 1901, he married 
Victoria Balduc of Cohoes, and last year they 
celebrated their twenty-fifth anniversary. A son- 
in-law, h'-ancis Girard, is employed in the “ Back 
Shop ” at Colonie. 

Mr. Dupius is the only survivor of thirteen 
charter members of the church of St. Jean the 
Baptiste of Cohoes, organized in 1808. He has no 
other affiliations. 


Where the Dollars Goes 

HOSE who are disposed to wonder where 
their dollar goes and goes so quickly, 
will be interested in the following dis¬ 
covery of its disappearance as furnished The Ncio 
York Tribune-HeraUl by Dr. S. Parks Cadman, 
who says that, according to the American Educa¬ 
tional Digest, twenty-four and a half cents of 
each American dollar go for actual living expenses, 
and twenty-two cents for luxuries. 

Waste accounts for fourteen cents, investments 
for eleven cents, and unclassified expenditures for 
thirteen cents. 

Crime costs us eight and a half cents, and 
government four and a half. 

Churches and schools are lowest in the list. 
Out of every dollar the former gets just three- 
quarters of a cent, the latter, one and a half 
cents. 

We waste six time as much as we spend on 
schools and churches. Crime costs us nearly 
twice as much as government, which exists to re¬ 
press it. And our luxuries demand almost as 
much of the dollar as our living expenses. 

—Southern Pacific Bulletin. 


Nervous prostration comes from letting the 
work chase you; when you chase the work you 
can sleep and laugh; and the man who can do' 
these three things is immune from everything 
from jiggers to paresis .— IIuboard. 
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IN MEMORIAM 



" The innumerable caravan uhich moots to that mysterious realm 
where each shall take his chamber in the silent ha is o) death ‘' 

— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


o 


/] S the old year fades and the new year dawns. We glimpse the last faint 
ej shadowy Jorms in the great caravan. One hundred and eighty-six of 
our numbers are of its membership. They haoe gone, regretted by all, but living 
in our minds like their good deeds, making our world a better place. 

e Uo them we no longer may express our thanks, but by our eforts to follow 
their example we may show our gratitude Jor the association and our lasting love 
and respect. 
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Name 

Occupation 

Location 

Date Entered 

Date Died 

Abbott, E. L. (P) 

Baggageman 

Saratoga Div. 

June 

1, 

1875 

Jan. 

13 

Adams, William J. 

Laborer 

Whitehall 

Feb. 

24, 

1910 

June 

11 

Adriance, William 

Cr. Watchman 

Cohoes 

Mar. 

0, 

1922 

Jan. 

4 

Aikens, William 

Box Packer 

Whitehall 

Jan. 

1, 

1923 

Dec. 

3 

Allard, Alphonse J. 

Trainman 

Saratoga 

Jan. 

2, 

1919 

July 

29 

Amoriello, Willard 

Asst. Foreman 

Esperance 

Feb. 

0, 

1923 

Sept. 

22 

Andrews, Frank 

Electrician 

Plattsburg 

Nov. 

1, 

1922 

Nov. 

4 

Barcomb, Jacob 

Coaler 

Rouses Point 

Aug. 

17, 

1917 

Feb. 

3 

Bartlett, Charles E. 

Carpenter 

Oneonta 

June 

27, 

1924 

Mar. 

6 

Battle. Frank 

Laborer 

Carhcndale 

June 

17, 

1920 

Nov. 

15 

Bisanto, Gaitano 

Trackman 

Mpchanicville 

Dec. 

1, 

1924 

April 

12 

Blackman, Elisha 

Cr. Watchman 

G-eeiT Ridge 

Feb. 

1, 

1915 

Sept. 

2 

Bolster, George 

Checker 

Mech-’nicville 

April 

1, 

1919 

Nov. 

14 

Bonclier, Octave 

Cr. Watchman 

Fort Edward 

Nov. 

15, 

1920 

May 

0 

Boudreau, Peter 

Car C'eaner 

Touses Po nt 

Feb. 

s, 

1923 

Dec. 

10 

Brady, John 

Machinist 

Carbondale 

Oct. 

3! 

1924 

Jan. 

4 

Brainard, Eugene 

Tool Rm. Attd. 

One nta 

Mav 

1. 

1882 

Anril 

20 

Brennan, Kearn 

Cr. Watchman 

Archbald 

July 

10, 

1914 

May 

14 

Brennan, Martin J. 

Switehtender 

Carhcndale 

Sept. 

21, 

1910 

Jan. 

22 

Brncker, T.nwpnco (P) 

Wiper 

Oneonta 

July 

1, 

1887 

Anril 

23 

Bullris, Paul N. 

Boilermaker Hlpr. 

Rouses Point 

May 

1, 

1918 

Feb. 

18 


IS, 192 7 


twenty-one 
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Nam* 

Oarararo, Giovanni 
Carmody, John 
Carnick, Herman 
Carroll, Patrick F. 
Casterline, Charles 
Chicacchia, Nicola 
Clancy, Martin 
Cleverly, William S. 

Coffay, William 
Cohelarchick, Joseph 
Cole, Gilbert G. 

Collum, Dennis 
Comisky, John 
Coolican, Michael 
Coppolo, Dominick 
Corr, Charles A., Jr. 
Courtwright, William 
Craft, David L. 

Craft, Floyd 
Crammond, James R. 

Daley, James 
Daniel, Harry 
Davis, William H. 

Denney, William H. 
DePaul, Louis 
Dewey, George 0. 

Dietzel, Charles 
Diggins, William H. (P) 
Disbrow, Sanford, Sr. (P) 
Donnelly, John J. 
Donohue, Jerry 
Dougher, John A. 

Downes, Richard (P) 
Dunham, Guy 
Dupee, Moses 

Edward, Elwood E. 

Elder, Charles C. 

Farrell, Paul J. 

Fennessey, Edward F. 
Fernwalt, Benjamin 
Ferrell, George E. (P) 
Finn, Jeremiah (P) 
Fitzpatrick, John 
Fitzsimmons, James 
Foley, John E. 

Frushand, Joseph 

Gabis, Edward 
Gallagher, Michael 
Gallagher, Michael E. 
Garey, Henry J (P) 
Gnvegan, Michael 
Gibbons, James 
Gilroy, George W. 

Gonvea, Edward 
Gordon, B. Frank (P) 
Gorman, Edward T. 

Grant, Russell 
Grogan, Michael 
Guntrum, Henry 


'Ghe Roll 


(Continued) 


Occupation 

Location 

Date Entered 

Date Died 

Cr. Watchman 

Mechanicville 

Sept. 

10, 

1925 

Nov. 

10 

Sec. Foreman 

Ballston 

April 

1, 

1887 

June 

18 

Yard Laborer 

Colonie 

May 

25, 

1918 

June 

12 

Utility Man 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

21, 

1922 

Mar. 

30 

Trackman 

Herrick Center 

Mar. 

5, 

1020 

Dec. 

18 

Trackman 

Green Island 

Jan. 

10, 

1912 

Mar. 

23 

Cr. Watchman 

Cohoes 

April 30, 

1924 

Oct. 

27 

Carpenter 

Colonie 

July 

11, 

1922 

April 

1 

Cr. Watchman 

Parsons 

April 

7, 

1924 

Mar. 

19 

Trackman 

Carbondale 

Oct. 

6. 

1925 

Jan. 

4 

Fire Builder 

Wlrteliall 

July 

10, 

1925 

Oct. 

IS 

Stat. Fireman 

Wilkes-Barre 

Oct. 

1, 

1909 

Oct. 

12 

Track Laborer 

Carbondale 

June 

1 , 

1928 

June 

14 

Trackman 

Green Ridge 

May 

15, 

1925 

April 

12 

Sec. Foreman 

Schenectady 

May 

13, 

1903 

Jan. 

4 

Clerk 

Waterford 

May 

1, 

1917 

Jan. 

22 

Gateman 

Scranton 

Sept. 

0, 

1921 

Oct. 

28 

Telegrapher 

Carb' ndale 

May 

1, 

1001 

July 

1 

Acet. Cutter 

Carbondale 

Nov. 

3, 

1924 

Feb. 

12 

Agent 

Wrights 

July 

1, 

1907 

July 

2 

Flagman 

Mechanicville 

Feb. 

1, 

1905 

May 

0 

Car Repairer 

Mechanicville 

Oct. 

13, 

1922 

Aug. 

12 

Water Tender 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

8, 

1023 

May 

23 

Fi reman 

Penna. Div. 

April 

1, 

1918 

Sept. 

14 

Sectionman 

Mechanicville 

Aug. 

4, 

1922 

Feb. 

14 

Baggageman 

Green Island 

Sept. 

1, 

1917 

July 

.11 

Engineer 

Oneonta 

Mar. 

13, 

1000 

Oct. 

0 

Laborer 

Schenectady 

Mar. 

17, 

1888 

June 

23 

Material Foreman 

Oneonta k"* 

May 

10, 

1872 

Aug. 

31 

Genl. B’maker F’man 

Colonie 

April 

18. 

1002 

July 

13 

Cr. Watchman 

Glens Falls 

Mar. 

12 , 

1011 

Mar. 

24 

Cr. Watchman 

Archhald . 

April 28, 

1923 

Feb. 

20 

Painter 

Oneonta 

May 

8, 

1871 

Feb. 

23 

Engineer 

Carbondale 

Sept. 

20, 

1008 

Nov. 

8 

Trainman 

Rouses Point 

Jan. 

12, 

1910 

Mar. 

4 

Operator 

Green Island 

Mav 

23, 

1925 

June 

30 

Clerk 

Binghamton 

April 

1 ( 1 , 

1917 

Feb. 

5 

Loco. Oiler 

Carbondale 

July 

27, 

1925 

Feb. 

16 

Stockman 

Col on io 

Nov. 

13, 

1013 

April 

27 

A. B. Inspector 

Carbondale 

July 

31, 

1922 

April 

2 

Watchman 

Scranton 

Jan. 

1, 

1875 

April 

12 

Trainman 

Saratoga Div. 

July 

11, 

1881 

Fch. 

3 

Blacksmith 

Saratoga 

April 

27, 

1920 

Aug. 

13 

Trainman 

Ca"b ndale 

June 

29, 

1913 

Mnr. 

11 

Tool Room Foreman 

Colonie 

June 

1, 

1903 

Nov. 

22 

M. C. Watchman 

Pittston 

Dec. 

1, 

1918 

June 

4 

Car Repr. Helper 

Glenville 

Nov. 

12, 

1023 

June 

10 

Cr. Watchman 

So. Scranton 

Nov. 

4, 

1910 

Jan. 

!8 

Yard Clerk 

Carbondale 

June 

11, 

1018 

Nov. 

20 

Trainman 

Saratoga Div. 

Mar. 

12 , 

1800 

Mnr. 

15 

Flagman 

Cohoes 

Jan. 

20. 

1910 

Nov. 

' IS 

Caretaker 

Plattsburg 

Oct. 

1, 

1917 

Feb. 

7 

Trainman 

Susq. Div. 

Dec. 

18, 

1881 

Mar. 

21 

Car Repairman 

Plattsburg 

April 

1, 

1880 

Sept. 

5 

Carpenter 

Whitehall 

Jan. 

1 , 

1885 

April 

25 

Tel eg. & Clerk 

Susq. Div. 

June 

10 , 

1884 

Mnr. 

20 

Trackman 

Coldest ill 

Jan. 

10 , 

1923 

Dec. 

7 

Cr. Watchman 

Green Ridge 

Dec. 

23. 

1022 

Fch. 

12 

Trackman 

Voorheesville 

Aug. 

19, 

1925 

Jan. 

9 


twenty-tun 


January 
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^he Roll 

(Continued) 


Name 

Occupation 

Hallinan, John 

Hartnett, Michael 

Hayden, Louis C. 

Henry, Adam 

Herbert, Henry 

Herzog, Lawrence 

Hewel, John E. 

Heyes, John (P) 

Hill, Miller VV. (P) 
Hollenbeck, John C. (P) 
Hook, John H. 

Hunt, Frederick P. (P) 

Cr. Watchman 

Cr. Watchman 
Teleg.-Clerk 

Hostler 

Cr. Watchman 
Sectionman 

Painter Foreman 

Baggageman 

Fireman 

Engineer 

Shop Laborer 
Telegrapher 

Ingalls, M. Wellington (P) 
Isbell, Fred E. 

Engineer 

Cr. Watchman 

Jalet, Thomas 

Jenkins, Thomas 

Johnson, Edna C. 

Jones, Orville L. 

Joyce, Anthony 

1 

Carpenter 

Cr. Watchman 

Sec. to Pres. 
Flagman 

Trainman 

Kenyon, Charles D. 

Kerwood, William J. (P) 
Kirk, Hector G. 

Knorr, Isaiah 

Trainman 

Car Repairer 
Trainman 

Laborer 

LaBombard, Floyd 

Langan, Thomas W. 

Laut, Louis (P) 

Lavclla, Owen 

Lawyer, Clarence M. 

Letts, William 

Loftus, Joseph 

Lussier, Albert (P) 

Lyke, Fred 

Trackman 

Hostler 

Upholsterer 

Cr. Watchman 

Clerk 

Car Repairer 
Laborer 

Mach. Operator 
Teleg.-Clerk 

Mack, John J. 

Manning, John G. 

Marcoli, Nick 

Marston, George E. 

Mason, Clarence A. 

McBride, Glen 

McFceters, Thomas 

McMinn, George H. (P) 
McNaughton, Alexander 
Meacham. Charles D. 

Meade, Lewis (P) 

Mi ore, Kate (Mrs.) 

Movies, William J. 

Murphy, Stephen 

Murray, Harry Joseph 

Trackman 

Trainman 

Cr. Watchman 
Laborer 

Carpenter Foreman 
Boiler Inspr. 

Ex. Cr. Watchman 
Laborer 

Cr. Watchman 
Trucker 

Mason 

Janitress 

Cr. Watchman 

Cr. Watchman 
Trainman 

Noyes, Walter C. 

Nye, James N. (P) 

Genl. Counsel 
Trainman . 

O’Neil, John 

Laborer 

Palmer, Fred 

Park, Mowry 

Parkowitoh, Stephen 

Parsons, James W. (P) 

Locomotive Oiler 

Air Brake Tnspr. 
Car Repairer 
Freight Handler 


Location Date Entebed Date Died 


Green Ridge 

May 

12, 

1926 

Dec. 

24 

Waterford 

Jan. 

16, 

1919 

Sept- 

18 

Sidney 

Mar. 

1 , 

1905 

Dec. 

16 

Altamont 

Nov. 

13, 

1907 

May 

27 

Green Ridge 

Jan. 

1 , 

1907 

Mar. 

8 

Honesdale 

Dec. 

la 

1918 

Oct. 

7 

Oneonta 

May 

1 , 

1904 

Jan. 

16 

Albany 

Aug. 

1 , 

1884 

Oct. 

29 

Green Island 

July 

20, 

1887 

July 

14 

Penna. Div. 

Nov. 

1 , 

1886 

Nov. 

19 

Colon ie shops 

Aug. 

30, 

1920 

Jan. 

25 

Oneonta 

Aug. 

1 , 

1890 

Oct 

19 

Champlain Div. 

Oct. 

23, 

1886 

Jan. 

3 

Saratoga 

Jan. 

19, 

1924 

Aug. 

17 

Colonie 

Sept. 

26, 

1922 

May 

17 

Hudson 

Jan. 

1 , 

1907 

Jan. 

14 

New York 

April 

1 , 

1909 

Jan. 

19 

Albany 

Feb. 

3, 

1904 

April 26 

Carbondale 

Dec. 

18, 

1907 

Feb. 

16 

Oooperstown / 

July 

8, 

1903 

June 

7 

Mechanicville 

Jan. 

1 , 

1885 

Jan. 

31 

Carbondale 

Sept. 

11, 

1910 

Dec. 

17 

Carbondale 

Sept. 

20, 

1906 

Aug. 

31 

Cooperville 

May 

7, 

1926 

July 

7 

Carbondale 

May 

L 

1910 

Jan. 

22 

Oneonta 

June 

i, 

1890 

Mar. 

1 , 

Parsons 

June 

l, 

1882 

Oct. 

25 

Albany 

Mar. 

l, 

1903 

April 

; 

Del an son 

July 

15, 

1895 

Mar. 

1 

Carbondale 

July 

8 , 

1926 

July 

30 

Colonie 

May 

1 . 

1882 

May 

14 

1 Iarpursville 

Jan. 

12, 

1912 

July 

1 

Port Crane 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 

3 

Susq. Div. 

May 

16. 

1900 

April 

7 

Unadilla* 

June 

1 , 

1S94 

Sept. 

23 

Oneonta 

Feb. 

8, 

1926 

Nov. 

8 

Green Island 

Oct. 

7 > 

1907 

Feb. 

22 

Binghamton 

Sept. 

21,’ 

1923 

Dec. 

5 

Green Island 

Dec. 

18, 

1925 

Feb. 

18 

Carbondale 

Mar. 

1 . 

1S65 

Jan. 

27 

Albany 

April 23, 

1885 

Nov. 

6 

Binghamton 

Aug. 

8, 

1921 

April 

19 

Cobleskill 

Dec. 

1 , 

1887 

June 

15 

Scranton 

June 

1, 

1911 

Aug. 

9 

Scranton 

Jan. 

7, 

1907 

Jan. 

10 

Green Ridge 

Dec. 

19. 

1924 

July 

26 

Green Island 

Nov. 

19, 

1900 

Dec. 

14 

New York City 

July 

1 , 

1913 

June 

12 

Saratoga Div. 

May 

1 , 

1S90 

Mar. 

28 

Colonie 

April 

9, 

1923 

May 

22 

Whitehall 

Aug. 

1 , 

1923 

Dec. 

26 

Rimrliamton 

July 

27. 

1922 

May 

25 

Oneonta 

June 

18. 

1923 

Mar. 

19 

Sharon Springs 

Feb. 

12, 

1907 

Jan. 

12 


15, mi 


twenty-three 
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%he Roll 


(Concluded) 


Name 

Occupation 

Location 

Date Entered 

Date Died 

Pease, Carleton W. 

Telegrapher 

Penna. Div. 

Oct. 

23, 1924 

Mar. 

11 

Penwarden, George W. 

Yardmaster 

Honesdale 

Sept. 

1, 1869 

July 

l 

Phair, George F. 

Laborer 

Plattsburg 

July 

9, 1917 

Mar. 

12 

PliiKey, Smith 

Agent 

Glens Falls 

April 

4, 1873 

April 

18 

Powderly. Harold J. 

Asst. Chief Clerk 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

5, 1918 

July 

29 

Pratt, Barton 

Engineer 

Carbcndale 

April 

4, 1891 

Mar. 

14 

Preston, Edward R. 

Fireman 

Onconta 

Nov. 

22, 1913 

May 

13 

Rausch, Paul 

Trucker 

Fort Edward 

May 

1, 1012 

May 

14 

Reese, Raymond 

Trainman 

Carbondale^ 

Aug. 

5, 1913 

Dec. 

20 

Reynolds, Jay W. 

Conductor 

Oneonta S' 

Aug. 

25, 1903 

April 26 

Reynolds, Michael (P) 

Sec. Foreman 

Saratoga 

July 

1, 1875 

Dec. 

7 

Rifanburg, John 

Trackman 

Howes Cave 

Juiy 

14, 1926 

Nov. 

30 

Riley, George E. 

Water Service F’man 

Oneonta 

Jan. 

10, 1901 

April 

2 

Riley, Peter 

Extra Flagman 

North Albany 

Oct. 

1, 1921 

Feb. 

17 

R bbins, Edward 

To 1 Room Attdt. 

Carbondalo 

April 

1, 18/4 

Oct. 

IS 

Rocliford, Frank P. 

Drawbridge Foreman 

Green Island 

Oct. 

1, 1911 

June 

7 

Rowe, William H. 

Waiter 

All Divisions 

June 

16, 1910 

Feb. 

■0 

Ryan, Fred T. 

Loco. Inspector 

Colonio 

Feb. 

24, 1909 

Jan. 

17 

Ryan, William F. (P) 

Engineer 

Saratoga Div. 

July 

1, 1874 

Jan. 

27 

Scutt, Marshall T. 

Signal Maintainer 

Carbondale 

Nov. 

1, 1906 

June 

22 

Sharland, Louis 

Cook 

Champlain Div. 

Sept. 

1, 1887 

Aug. 

15 

Shearer, Louis M. 

Gateman 

Coli me 

Nov. 

16, 1918 

June 

2 

Shoudy, Charles H. 

Clerk 

Delanson 

Dec. 

10, 1918 

April 28 

Silliman, Harrison 

Carp. Foreman 

Oneonta 

Jan. 

1, 1895 

Dec. 

12 

Singley, Nathan T. 

Trainman 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

27, 1907 

April 12 

Skinner, Janies W. 

Fireman 

Oneonta 

Jan. 

6, 1918 

April 

22 

Skrtich, Michael 

A. P. Laborer 

Whitehall 

April 18, 1019 

Mar. 

17 

Sleight, Kathryn J. 

Teleg. & Clerk 

Lake George 

July 

6, 1903 

Mar. 

28 

Smith, Jacob 

Laborer 

Binghamton 

May 

18, 1918 

Jan. 

31 

Souey, Leo 

Trainman 

Rouses Point 

Mar. 

18, 1926 

July 

10 

Sparks, Charles F. (P) 

Conductor 

Oneonta 

July 

1, 1870 

Mar. 

26 

Stanton, Richard F. 

Switchtender 

Carbondale 

Aug. 

4, 1916 

Aug. 

4 

Starks, James H. 

Sectionman 

Comstock 

May 

18, 1915 

July 

2 

Stratta, Louis, Sr. 

Cook 

Green Island 

Nov. 

3, 1924 

Feb. 

8 

Summertiel-i. Thomas P (Pj 

Boilermaker 

Whitehall 

May 

1, 1882 

Sent. 

16 

Sumner, Oscar 

Secti nman 

Castleton 

June 

14, 1926 

July 

11 

Swartz, Charles L. 

Engineer 

Carbondale 

Jan. 

24, 1906 

May 

26 

Terreault, Henry 

Trucker 

Troy 

April 27, 1923 

Oct. 

4 

Thomas, Edmund 

Gateman 

Olyphant 

Oct. 

17, 1922 

Mar. 

21 

Thompson. Charles 8. 

Chief Tariff Bureau 

All Divisions 

May 

1, 1890 

Feb. 

21 

Toohey, Patrick 

Flagman 

Albany 

May 

5, 1900 

Mar. 

16 

Tuis, Henry (P) 

Cr. Flagman 

Plattsburg 

Jan. 

1, 1876 

Mar. 

28 

Tully, John 

Mach. Helper 

Cclonie shops 

June 

26, 1923 

Sept. 

18 

Van Vleck, Frank 

Cr. Watchman 

Cohoes 

Sept. 21, 1924 

Mar. 

12 

Van Zandt, John (P) 

Clerk 

Mechanicville 

Nov. 

1, 1888 

April 24 

Walker, Arnold (P) 

Mason 

Saratoga Div. 

May 

1, 1885 

May 

5 

Walker, John H. (P) 

Clock Attendant 

Carbondale 

June 

1, 1808 

Aug. 

7 

Ward, James J. 

Conductor 

Hudson 

Dec. 

1, 1869 

Jan. 

31 

Washbu-n, Emory 

Trackman 

Cniondale 

May 

1, 1919 

April 

11 

Welch, Thomas 

Trackman 

Salem 

April 

5, 1925 

Nov. 

23 

Williams. Charles 

Sectionman 

E. Windsor 

Dec. 

1, 1808 

Aug. 

1 

Winters, Henry 

Cr. Watchman 

Ballston 

Feb. 

5, 1925 

Mar. 

13 


(P) Pensioned Employe. 
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Accounting Department Employes Sending Out Christmas Baskets at Albany 

Front row (left to right)—Margaret C. Morrow, auditor of station accounts' office; Mrs. 
A. E. Westenelt, Ann Tlernan and A. M. Barto, auditor of revenue's office; Katherine Roarke, 
auditor of disbursement’s office; and H. E. Vedder, auditor of revenue’s office. 

Second row—Ernest Harris, auditor of disbursement's office; Marie Hannay, auditor of 
revenue's office; and Ceclle Brennan, auditor of disbursement's office. 

In the truck (front)—C. D. Vanderwall, auditor of disbursement’s office, and Peter Barelskv, 
auditor of revenue’s office; (rear)—F. E. Chesebrough, chief clerk freight revenue depart¬ 
ment, and B. S. Tiffany, general assistant auditor. 


jdssist Needy Families 

Jlccounling Department Employe* in Albany, Play Santa Claus to About 325 Men, 
Women and Children Whom They Provide With Food, Clothing and Fuel 


S ANTA CLAUS and the employes of the 
Accounting department located in the (icn- 
eral Office at Albany, continued again this 
year their custom of working hand in hand in 
bringing Christmas cheer to needy families in 
Albany and surrounding towns and villages. The 
result was that no less than 325 people—men, 
women and child-en—were made to understand 
that the joys of Christmas are meant to be shared 
by all and that the spirit of the season knows 
no selfishness whatever. And so the great holiday, 
when all the world is at its best, was the better 
enjoyed by these people, while their benefactors 


found that the day took on a new interest because 
of their disposition to cause others to enjoy it 
with them. 

Like most other worthy movements, the Ac¬ 
counting department’s Christmas club, which 
makes all this possible, began in a small way some 
seven or eight years ago, and its thriftiness since 
has been due entirely to the good work that it 
has made possible. It is a free-will proposition 
in every respect. Three groups carry on the de¬ 
tail work of collecting the necessary funds and 
that of arranging for the distribution of baskets 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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You'll find that luck is only pluck 
To try things over and over, 

Patience and skill, courage and will 
Are the four leaves of luck's clover. 

—Ella Higoinson. 


Jl Youngster Arrives 

W ITH no little amount of joy-making we 
have just welcomed the arrival of a new 
youngster in our midst. Full of hope 
and promise, expectant and energetic, benignant 
and generous, he has brought with him twelve 
golden months of opportunity which he offers to 
share with us. We have christened him “ 1927,” 
and henceforth shall know him accordingly. 

His is a most wonderful present. Most people 
would ask for none better. But he will not re¬ 
lease it to us all at once. We first must prove, 
as we travel along with him, that we are worthy 
of it. 

But what of these twelve months; what do they 
promise—what do they hold in store? If we will 
but take him seriously, we learn that they promise 
the best that life has yet brought forth. This we 
may claim, however, only through energy and de¬ 
votion. We must have a goal and work con¬ 
stantly toward it, willing, ever, to make the neces¬ 
sary sacrifices and to sweat and persevere. 

Yes, the present must be won. May we not 
delay in making a bid for our share. Now is the 
opportune moment, and each moment thereafter 
we must repeat our bid with such zeal and deter¬ 
mination that it may not be overlooked. Just 
what our share may be depends entirely upon the 
effort we are willing to put forth. We can make 
it big and generous by doing big and noble things, 


by being upright, farseeing and considerate of the 
rights and happiness of others. 

We are all familiar with the rules of the game 
of Life. No one ever has gained one iota of last¬ 
ing advantage by playing contrary to them, or by 
cheating. They are as simple as they are definite. 
If we disregard them, we can blame the conse¬ 
quences on no one but ourselves. Keep an eye 
on the youngster! Don’t let him get too far 
away before you attract his attention; neither let 
Father Time appear on the scene a year hence 
ere you are prepared for his coming. 


Courage 

SBv EDGAR A. GUEST 

OURAGE is something which you may find 
Wherever you may go and in every 
place— 

It is being helpful and being kind, 

It is meeting the world with a smiling face; 
It isn’t of rank or of high degree, 

It isn’t God’s gift to a favored few; 

Woman’s as brave as a man can be, 

And a boy can shine with its glory, too. 

Hearts courageous are everywhere. 

The man who stands to his task by day 
And does his best with his bit of care, 

And still helps others along life’s way, 

Is doing all that a brave man can. 

Oh, the world is peopled with souls like this, 
Who are humbly serving some lofty plan 
With never a sigh for the joys they miss. 

Who are braver than mothers fair, 

Who go to the door of death and smile, 

With scarcely a moan for the pain they bear 
And never a thought for themselves the while? 
Courage is born of a thousand deeds. 

It throbs today in uncounted breasts, 

It is keeping up with the daily needs 

And ringing true with the sternest tests. 

It is playing fair when a trick would win, 

It is being friendly and kind and true! 

It is keeping clean when lured by sin, 

It is serving the many and not the few; 

Still speeding on when the goal you miss. 

It is being cheerful in spite of care, 

And millions of people are doing this 
Round about us everywhere. 


.Teacher: "Johnny, I'm only punishing you because 
I love you.” 

Johnny: “ I wish I was big enough to return your 
love.” 
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^he Pullman Surcharge and Us 

‘Railroad Employes Should View With Grave Concern Efforts Which Are Being 
Made to Deny the Railroads This Rightful Income 

!Bu SAMUEL O. DUNN. Editor, Haiheavjdat 


O NE charge made for railway service which 
1ms been adversely criticised by certain 
classes of persons is the so-called surcharge 
for transportation in sleeping and parlor cars. 
It is usually called the Pullman surcharge, but 
the revenue received 
from it does not be¬ 
long to the Pullman 
Company, but to the 
railroad transporting 
the passengers. 

The railroads were 
authorized by the In¬ 
terstate Commerce 
Commission in 1920 
to make this extra 
charge for extra serv¬ 
ice. Many attempts 
have been made since 
then to have it abol¬ 
ished . Those at¬ 
tacking it then went 
to Congress and tried 
to get a law passed 
abolishing it. They 
have failed thus far, 
but it is expected 
Congress will again 
be urged at its ap¬ 
proach ; ng session to 
abolish the surcharge. 

The question pre¬ 
sented is one in which 
all railway employes 
should be interested— 
as, in fact, they should 
be interested in all 
questions regarding 
the rates the railroads 
may charge. The 
amount the railroads 
can pay out for labor 
and everything else 
depends on the 
amount of earnings they can get through the rates 
they are allowed to charge. Their earnings from 
the surcharge now amount to about forty million 


dollars a year. If they should have the surcharge 
taken from them, one or more classes would lose 
what those who now pay the surcharge would 
gain. Who is going to suffer the loss? Is there 
any class of persons that should be made to bear 
it in order that those 
who enjoy luxurious 
service in sleeping and 
parlor cars may be en¬ 
abled to travel cheap¬ 
er? 

It may lie said the 
railroads should bear 
the loss by having it 
taken out of their net 
return. The Inter¬ 
state Commerce Com¬ 
mission is a federal 
government body that 
represents all the peo¬ 
ple in regulating rail¬ 
roads. One of its du¬ 
ties is to determine 
the average annual 
net return the rail¬ 
roads should be al¬ 
lowed to earn to en¬ 
able them properly io 
serve the public. The 
commission has held 
that this should be 5% 
per cent on the value 
of their property. In 
no year since they 
were returned to pri¬ 
vate operatii n in 1020 
have they earned this 
much. Therefore, ac¬ 
cording to the highest 
government authority, 
it would lie unreason¬ 
able and unfair to re¬ 
duce the net return by 
taking from them as 
much earnings as are now derived from the sur¬ 
charge. 

Employes certainly would not agree that if the 


r HOUGH upheld, not so long ago, by the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Cull¬ 
man surcharge is again before the legisla¬ 
tive footlights. The reason therefor is that 
traveling men’s associations have renewed their 
fight for its abolition. Revenues of approximate -. 
lil forty million dollars a year are at stake and 
their loss would prove of serious consequence, in¬ 
deed. It is for this reason that the issue is of 
vital concern to railroad employes as well as to 
Management. The facts, therefore, should be well 
understood and Mr. Dunn has here presented them 
in a very comprehensive manner. 

What is being done for Pullman passengers that 
entitles the railroads to collect a higher fare than 
is paid by day-coach passengers ? Briefly — 

The railroads have to haul about twice as many 
pounds of equipment pci • Pullman passenger as 
per day-coach passenger, owing to the smaller 
number of persons that can be accommodated in 
a Pullman car. 

Sleeping cars must be parked at Statons for oc¬ 
cupancy by passengers prior to leaving time and 
subsequent to arriving time. 

This greatly increases the track space needed 
for Pullman service; involves additional switch¬ 
ing ; and requires heating facilities and other 
special sender. 

To avoid the. necessity of changing cars, the 
majority of Pullmans go through to their final 
destinations. This involves extra switching at 
junction points. The through cars must be taken 
out of one train and transferred to another, fre¬ 
quently on a different railroad. 

Pullman cars have to be provided to meet wide 
fluctuations in amount and direction of travel. 
This involves “deadheading”; t. e., the hauling 
of empty cars to new points where needed. 

Telegraph and telephone expense in arranging 
Pullman accommodations for passengers also is 
made necessary. 
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surcharge were ab' lished the loss in railway 
revenues resulting should be offset by a reduction 
of their wages. 

Suppose, however, it should be conceded that 
there ought to be taken forty million dollars a 
year either from the net return of the railroads 
or from the wages ,of their employes. Are those 
who ride in sleeping cars entitled to get the 
monev, as they would if the surcharge were 
abolished? 

The railroads derive practically all their earn¬ 
ings from transporting freight and passengers. 
Passengers are divisible into two classes—those 
who travel in day coaches and those who travel 
in sleeping and parlor cars. The surcharge makes 
the passenger rate per mile paid by those who 
travel in sleeping cars about 10 per cent higher 
than the rate paid by those who travel in day 
coaches. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
said in the decision rendered by it on January 
20, 1025, in which it refused to abolish the sur¬ 
charge: “At a time when whatever capacity 
railroads may have for ' rate reductions should 
be utilized for the benefit of other forms of 
traffic, we ought to scrutinize with great care 
any proposal to collect less revenues from those 
who ride in sleeping cars or from those who are 
able to afford the luxury of parlor cars. They 
ought to meet the full cost and value of the 
service furnished and a reasonable return on (he 
property value. The record does not show that 
they are paying any more." 

The “ other forms of traffic ” referred to by the 
commission are travel in day coaches and freight 
business. Since the commission made its decision 
its Bu-eau of Statistics has compiled some fig¬ 
ures which show that the total expense incurred 
by the railroads in transporting all their pas¬ 
sengers is much larger in proportion to the earn¬ 
ings derived from them than is the case with 
freight bus : ness. In 1925, as these figures show, 
the operating expenses and taxes of the railroads 
as a whole chargeable to freight business were 
78!A cents for each dollar of earnings they got 
for handling freight, while for passenger service 
their operating expenses and taxes were more 
than 91 cents for each dollar earned. These fig¬ 
ures show that passenger business as a whole is 
relatively much less profitable than freight busi¬ 
ness. 

The passenger business of the railroads being 
already, as these figures show, unprofitable as 
compared with their freight business, it seems 
clear, first, that if any reduction in railway 
earnings is justifiable, it should not be made 
first in passenger earnings, and secondly, that if 
no reduction in total earnings is justifiable there 


should not be made a reduction in passenger 
charges which would have to be offset by an ad¬ 
vance in freight charges. The abolition of the 
surcharge would, of course, be a reduction of pas¬ 
senger charges. Should the farmer, for example, 
be asked to pay higher rates on freight in order 
that those who enjoy the luxury of sleeping and 
parlor cars may be allowed to travel cheaper? 

It may be said that if passenger business as a 
whole is comparatively or actually unprofitable 
the railroads should raise all their passenger 
rates instead of making an extra charge for travel 
in sleeping and park r cars. But this would not 
be just or practicable. It would not be just be¬ 
cause the passenger who rides in a day coach 
should not be charged the same rates for trans¬ 
portation as the passenger who rides in a sleep¬ 
ing or parlor car. Sleeping and parlor cars are 
heavier than day coaches, and the passenger in 
them is given much more ro m in which to ride. 
On many trains he has the use not only of the 
car in which his seat or berth is located but also 
of a club car, an observation car or both. It 
costs the railroads mo~e to carry him, and the 
service he gets is better. For both of these rea¬ 
sons he ought to pay more. 

Tt would not be practicable to make an ad¬ 
vance in all regular passenger fares, because of 
the competition of automobiles and motor buses. 
Within recent years the autoniob'le and motor 
bus have taken away a large part of the day 
coach business of the railroads. An advance in 
regular passenger fare, which would apply in day 
coaches, would simply cause the railroads to lose 
more of their day coach business. 

The surcharge has been attacked upon the 
ground that it keeps people from rid'ng in sleep¬ 
ing and parlor cars. The facts disprove ibis. 
Between 1921 and 1925 travel in day coaches de¬ 
clined 20 per cent* This was due to automobile 
and other motor bus competition. Between the 
same years travel in sleeping and pallor cars, >•« 
which the extra charge was applicable, increased 
22 per cent. This increase in travel in sleeping 
and parlor cars is still continuing, it having been 
9 per cent greater in the first half of 1920 than 
in the first half of 1925. 

Each year more people deliberately choose lo 
ride in sleeping and parlor cars, rather than in 
day coaches, because they believe the parlor and 
sleeping car service is worth the entire additional 
amount it costs, including the 10 per cent extra 
charge for transportation. They are proving that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was right 
when it said in its “ surcharge decision,” “ The 
issue here is whether those who ride in Pullmans 
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should pay the same amount or more, mile for 
mile, for transportation than those who ride in 
other equipment, even down to ‘ Jim Crow ’ cars. 
There seems to be on’.y one logical reply. The 
railways in effect furnish two kinds of passenger 
ears, differing very materially in comfort and 
convenience; passengers may take one kind or the 
other, as they choose, at the different charges 
provided. It is said that when a passenger has 
paid for his railroad ticket and also for his Pull¬ 
man ticket lie has paid for everything he receives. 
Hut if he wants a drawing room to himself he 
must pay two railroad fares, or if a compartment 
one and one half fares, in addition to the Pull¬ 
man Company’s charges. The principle is m t 
different when, in effect, one and one-tenth pas¬ 
senger fares are collected from the passenger who 
has the reserved right to exclusive use of a 
designated arm chair in a parlor car. The rail 
carrier undertakes to do and does more for him 
than it does for the passenger in the day coach, 
and the difference in the value of the sendee 
abundantly justifies the difference of one tenth 
fare.” 

One of the most objectionable features of the 
campaign that has been carried on against the 
surcharge has been the attempt made to get Con¬ 
gress to pass a law abolishing it after the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission has upheld it. The 
people of the country gave Congress a mnudulc 
to create the Commission to regulate rales be¬ 
cause they did not believe that Congress ever 
could have the knowledge of railway affairs and 
the freedom from political influence that, should 
lie possessed hv any body that should' directly 
regulate the railways. The Comnrssion has done 
all the regulating of rates that has ever been 
done by the Federal government. The passage of 


a law abolishing the surcharge would involve the 
direct fixing of rates by Cong’ess. If Congress 
is to pass a law to change passenger charges lixed 
by the Ci liunission, why should it not pass laws 
changing other rates fixed by the Commisson? 
Once a precedent for rate-fixing by Congress has 
been established, nobody can tell how far it will 
go in directly regulating railway rates and other 
railway matters. Congress is subject to polil cal 
pressure from various classes and territories. 
The amount of influence these different classes 
and territories can exert is constantly changing. 
If it began to fix ra lway rates by law, how long 
would it be before it would begin to fix railway 
wages by law? It already fixes wages in I lie 
postal department by law, and postal employes 
do n t like the results. 

When differences between the railways and 
their employes regarding wages arise that cannot 
be settled by direct neg tiat ons, they should he 
settled by impa-tinl arbitration boards and not 
by political legislation. Likewise, when differ¬ 
ences between the railways and their patrons arise 
regarding rates, they should be settled by a com¬ 
mission which is not subject to political influ¬ 
ence, as Congress is. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has h dd 
that the passenger surcharge is a reasonable 
charge. All the facts supp rt its dec'sion. The 
railways need the money derived from the sur¬ 
charge to help pay' reasonable wages and other 
operating expenses, and retu-ns to the investors 
in their securit'es. They should be s'lppo'ted by 
the employes in opposing its abolit'on. because 
in the long run the railroad industry will n t lie 
able to pay reasonable wages un’ess it is able '.o 
get reasonable rates for every kind of service 
that it renders. 


ylssist Needy Famiies 

(Continued from Page 25) 


of food, parcels of clothing and supplies of coal 
at Christmas time, outside of office hours. Their 
efforts are further encouraged by Albany mer¬ 
chants who extend to them liberal discounts on 
all purchases they may make, and this same 
spirit is in evidence, also, when it comes time 
to deliver the baskets or other parcels for which 
work a truck is generously donated, the only 
financial obligation being that of the driver’s 
pay. Members of the department owning auto¬ 
mobiles also assist in the delivery. So all around, 
it will be seen, the movement becomes a success 
through splendid team-work. 


The three groups represent the Auditor's, 
Auditor of Capital Accounts'. Auditor of Slat on 
Accounts’, and the Freight Claim Agent’s offices; 
the Auditor of Revenue’s office; and the Auditor 
of Disbursement’s office. The first group raises its 
fund through a collection taken prior to t he holi¬ 
day, while in the case of the other two the fund 
is built up during the year by the voluntary pay¬ 
ment of monthly dues of ten cents per employe. 
In the selection of needy families, the employes 
of the department enjoy priority rights in sub¬ 
mitting names. Each case is carefully investi¬ 
gated and checked with the bureau of Associated 
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Charities of Albany in order that there may be 
no duplication, thus permitting of the rendering 
of the greatest good possible. When enough 
names are not submitted in this way, then the 
Associated Charities body is asked to recom¬ 
mend others. 

This year four families of seven to eight mem¬ 
bers each received baskets containing staple 
groceries and meat, enough for a week or longer, 
and four other families of similar size each re¬ 
ceived a half ton of coal, all made possible by 
the group representing the Auditor’s, Auditor of 
Capital Accounts’, Auditor of Station Accounts’, 
and Freight Claim Agent’s offices; fifty-four bas¬ 
kets, each containing a ham, sugar, tea, coffee, 
butter, condensed milk, potatoes, onions, apples, 
celery, crackers, rice, macaroni, and a can each of 
peas, tomatoes and corn, were sent out from the 
Auditor of Revenue’s office and were shared by 
approximately 209 people of whom 141 were chil¬ 
dren; while the Auditor of Disbursement’s office 
supplied ten families, or a total of approximately 
fifty-six people, with toys, fuel and new clothing, 
and in one instance completely outfitted a boy who 
is a patient in a tuberculosis sanitarium near 
Albany. 

Appreciation of the consideration of Accounting 
department employes is not lacking; it is ex¬ 
pressed in many ways—by letter, in a verbal way, 
and, where words are lacking, by facial expres¬ 
sions. In every instance, the gift is made to fill 
a definite need and nothing can be more accepta¬ 
ble than the articles which are selected with care 
and understanding. 

For the first named group, Frank Hickey is 
its chairman, and is directly assisted by Harriett 
W. Gaige, Helen Dibble and Margaret C. Mor¬ 
row; F. E. Chesebrotjoh is president of the 
Auditor of Revenue’s club, Ann Tiebnan is the 
secretary-treasurer, and H. E. Vedder is the 
chairman in charge of the distribution; and for 
the Auditor of Disbursement’s office, where a 
general fund is maintained to cover the purchase 
of flowers and other incidentals as needed through¬ 
out the year as well as provide money for Christ¬ 
mas giving, Howard Dasch is president of the 
club, Edith Mattice is secretary-treasurer, and 
other members actively assisting are Jeannette 
Gregg and Margaret Tenney. B. S. Tiffany is 
chairman of the Christmas committee and his 
assistants are Katherine Roarke and Cecils 
Brennan. 


Fugitive: “Quick! Where can I hide? The 
police are after me.” 

Office Employe : " In the filing cabinet. Nobody 
can ever find anything there.”— Exchange. 


Is It Your Ring? 

S OME twenty or more years ago a 
heavy gold signet ring was found 
in the railroad yard at Oneonta. 
Apparently it formed a visible bond to 
certain intimate personal relations be¬ 
tween the donor and the one upon whom 
it had been bestowed, and was no doubt 
much prized. A diligent effort was made 
to locate its owner, but without avail, 
and it has since remained in the pos¬ 
session of one of our veteran employes, 
who, however, is trying once more to re¬ 
turn it. The seal embodies the letter 
“ M,” while on the inner surface is the 
inscription, “ J. C. to D. E. M. 1&74.” 
Further information may be secured 
through The Bulletin. 


'Uhe Thoughtless Public 

W HEN people ride a railroad train, 
They want things up to date. 

But when they ride upon a bus, 
Their wants they never state. 

They crowd and jam into a bus; 

Folks tread upon their feet. 

But, when they’re in a railroad car, 

They want a double seat. 

And some are not content unless, 

(And this is true but sad), 

They wipe their feet upon the seat, 

And make the brakeman mad. 

But when the bus gets stuck in snow, 

And a blizzard sings its song, 

The railroad train speeds on its way, 

And takes ’em all along. 

—By James S. Spencer, in Service News. 


Blnks bought a new shirt, and on a slip pinned 
to the Inside found the name and address of a girl, 
with the words, “ Please write, and send photo¬ 
graph." 

"Ah!” breathed Blnks, " here Is romance." 

And forthwith he wrote the girl, and sent her a 
picture of himself. In due course of time an answer 
came, and with heart a-flutter Blnks opened It. 
It was only a note. 

” I was just curious to see," It read, ” what kind 
of looking gink would wear such a cheap shirt.”— 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


‘Devise Radio Train Control 

Radio control of train move¬ 
ments by a new German device 
was described in a statement 
recently issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, as follows: 

“An invention has recently 
been patented in Germany 
which will permit the sending 
of signals between trains, as 
well as between the ‘ block 
house ’ and a train, by means of 
short length radio waves. 

“ Under the new system each 
train would be equipped with a 
sending set and a receiving set, 
both tuned to the particular 
wave length designated for a 
certain track on which trains 
are traveling In a certain given 
direction. A four-track system 
would, therefore, have its sets 
tuned to, for example, three 
meters, four meters, five meters 
and six meters of wave length. 

“ The sending set on each 
train which is slowing down Its 
speed or is standing still would 
be received by the receiving set 
on any following train running 
on the same track behind it. 

“This receiving set would 
either draw the attention of the 
locomotive engineer through a 
peculiar noise; or else would 
set direotly on the brakes of the 
second train and automatically 
reduce its speed or bring the 
train to rest, if the wave trans¬ 
mission from the preceding 
train continues." 


Would-bc Train Wrecker Confesses 

Because an engineer flirted 
with his fifteen-year old sweet¬ 
heart, Alfred Busher, twenty- 
three, attempted to wreck an 
Illinois Central passenger train 
according to a confession said 
to have been made by him. He 
sawed three stringers of a 
bridge over which the train of 
his supposed rival had to cross, 
nearly In two hoping that in its 
collapse he might enjoy revenge. 
In his great frenzy he never 
considered the danger in which 
he was placing many innocent 
people. The stringers held to¬ 
gether for three days before 
they were discovered. 


The history of the " Fire en¬ 
gine in America ’’ is now 247 
years old. Boston is credited 
•,7ith having possessed the first 
equipment of its kind in this 
country, and received it from 
England. 


Com An All-American Crop 

Corn comes closer to being 
All-American than almost any 
other of our agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, as virtually our entire 
crop Is consumed here at home. 
This country, according to a 
study recently completed by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, 
produces about 68 per cent of 
the world’s crop but exports 
only about 2.3 per cent. Im¬ 
ports are negligible. Unlike 
wheat, most of the corn is con¬ 
sumed on the farm, about 80 
per cent being fed to live stock. 
Rail shipments aggregate on an 
average of 15,300,000 tons an¬ 
nually and constitute approxi¬ 
mately 17 per cent of the total 
tonnage of farm crops originat¬ 
ing on the principal railroads. 

Iowa outranks all other states 
in the production of corn, with 
Illinois second. These two 
states combine to produce more 
than one-fourth of the crop 
raised in the United States 
and are located in almost the 
center of the thirteen states 
which produce over 76 per cent 
of the total crop. The other 
eleven are Nebraska, Missouri, 
Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota South 
Dakota, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Other 
states produce some corn in 
varying amounts. 

The purpose of the study was 
to determine the reason for 
price fluctuations and covered 
the seasons from 1923 to 1925. 
A very wide range in prices re¬ 
ceived by the farmer In con¬ 
trast with the stability of 
freight rates, which remained 
almost unchanged during that 
period, was found, "Which tends 
to show that there is no rela¬ 
tionship whatever between the 
two. Fluctuations and varia¬ 
tions were due to general eco¬ 
nomic conditions, supply and 
demand, and many economic 
factors other than freight rates. 


'Plan Bus Line For Sahara 

Tourists in the Sahara desert 
will soon bid adieu to the camel 
and skip over the sand covered 
countrv in motor buses having 
caterpillar treads, if the plans 
of the French “ Office National 
du Tourisme " materialize. The 
first of these bus lines will be 
opened from Algiers to Taman- 
rasset in 1927, and will be ex¬ 
tended to Timbuktu in 1928, 
opening a hitherto almost in¬ 
accessible region of wild beauty 
to tourists. 


Queen ‘s Trip An Expensive Item 

For the sum of one dollar 
Queen Marie of Roumania, her 
son and daughter and corps of 
attendants, nearly eighty per¬ 
sons in all, made their recent 
10,000 mile tour of the United 
States, but for the railroads 
that handled her special six-car 
train it was a far more ex¬ 
pensive proposition. Figured at 
winter tourist rates their fares 
alone would have approximated 
$20,000 and to this sum should 
be added the expense borne by 
the railroads incident to the 
stocking of diners and private 
kitchens, elaborate menu cards, 
specially illustrated booklets 
describing the particular coun¬ 
try through which the train 
was passing at the time, and 
other items without number 
but all provided as might befit 
a queen. The Royal Rouman¬ 
ian, it is agreed among railroad 
men, was the most luxurious 
equipment ever assembled: the 
six special cars being the prop¬ 
erty of various railroad presi¬ 
dents and were equipped with 
the most modern conveniences. 


First Railroad Publicity Man 

Distinction of having been the 
first railroad publicity represen¬ 
tative ever employed by any 
railroad, is accorded the late 
George H. Ham, sometimes 
called “ The Chauncey Depew 
of Canada." He was employed 
in 1891 “to promote and main¬ 
tain more amicable relations 
between the Canadian Paotflc 
Railway and the people of the 
Dominion." Though he served 
without the dignity of a title, 
he earned for himself the sobri¬ 
quet of " The Canadian Pa¬ 
cific's Grand Old Man." Pos¬ 
sessed of ready resource, tireless 
energy, great personal magnet¬ 
ism and a genius for making 
friends he wiped out all oppo¬ 
sition that made the Canadian 
Pacific its target and helped to 
make “ his " railroad the Dom¬ 
inion’s greatest Institution. 


James .1. Casey, a locomotive 
engineer in the employ of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, has been 
appointed by Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania, as magistrate 
of Court No. 15, East Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Casey 
started his railroad career in 
1899 and was promoted to en¬ 
gineer in 1910. 
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SMILE 


/J SMILE is quite a funny thing. 
It wrinkles up your face. 
And when it's gone you never find 
Its secret hiding place. 


But far more wonderful it is 
To see what smiles can do. 

You smile at one. he smiles at you. 
And so one smile makes two. 


He smiled at someone since you sm 
And then that one smiles back. 
And that one smiles, until in truth. 
You fail in keeping track. 

Now, since a smile can do great good 
By cheering hearts of care, 

Let's smile and smile an*1 not forget 
That smiles go everywhere. 


















